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modern  building”,  achieved  by  J.N.  Comper’s  “superb  renovation  of 
the  interior”? 

Throughout  the  author  delivers  telling  thumbnail  sketches,  and 
provides  fascinating  and  useful  glimpses  of  many  aspects  of 
Episcopalian  history,  such  as  the  houses  of  mercy  founded  in  the  last 
century  for  fallen  women,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Episcopalian  schools  and 
the  training  of  their  teachers,  and  the  development  of  church  music 
(though  curiously  missing  the  Tractarians’  influence).  In  examining  the 
end  of  the  church’s  historiographical  tradition,  he  asks  if  this  is 
because  the  Episcopalian  heartland  of  the  north-east  is  now  just  a 
memory,  by  which  of  course  he  means  scarcely  even  that.  This  is 
typical  of  his  facility  for  turning  ideas  and  accepted  wisdom  on  their 
head,  a quality  which  will  perhaps  stimulate  others  into  proving  or 
disproving  his  arguments.  This  is  a well-written  and  very  worthwhile 
book,  but  it  bears  the  scars  of  its  production.  There  are  numerous 
typographical  infelicities,  especially  in  the  notes,  some  of  which  are 
missing  altogether,  and  there  is  no  index.  Readers  may  forgive  these 
sins  in  a modestly-priced  in-house  church  publication. 

A constant  theme  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  no 
doubt  like  others,  to  perceive  and  accept  the  nature  of  change, 
particularly  its  decline  since  its  numerical  apogee  in  the  1930s.  Many 
of  White’s  chapters  demonstrate  his  conclusion  that  the  church’s 
institutions  such  as  its  legislative  bodies  and  theological  training  had 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  and  that  change  was 
necessary.  Like  a retrospective  seer,  the  historian  describes  this 
process,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  his  task  to  provide  the  answers. 

Tristram  Clarke 
National  Archives  of  Scotland 

Studies  in  Scottish  Church  History.  By  A.C.  Cheyne.  Edinbur°h'  T & 
T Clark,  1999.  Pp.  ix  + 325.  ISBN  0 567  08644  5. 

In  this  interesting  and  valuable  collection  Professor  Cheyne  re- 
publishes ten  of  his  papers  (in  revised  form)  and  adds  three  new  ones. 
The  focus  of  the  papers  is  almost  entirely  Presbyterian.  At  certain 
points  there  is  some  treatment  of  Episcopalian  figures  and  thought,  but 
hardly  any  of  Roman  Catholic  or  non-Presbyterian  Dissenting.  The 
time-span  as  a whole  is  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  but 
all  except  three  of  the  papers  are  concerned  only  with  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  subjects.  Most  of  the  contributions  are  either  broadly 
thematic  in  nature  or  deal  with  personalities  in  relation  to  theological 
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and  ecclesiastical  development.  In  the  thematic  category  are  papers  on 
“Diversity  and  development  in  Scottish  Presbyterianism”,  “The 
ecclesiastical  significance  of  the  Revolution  Settlement”,  “The  Ten 
Years’  Conflict  and  the  Disruption:  an  overview”  and  “The  Bible  and 
change  in  the  nineteenth  century”.  The  importance  placed  on 
personalities  in  the  collection,  as  a means  of  introducing  discussion  of 
religious  development  and  diversity  is  shown  in  papers  on  “Piety  and 
learning:  three  Edinburgh  exemplars”  (Robert  Rollock,  Robert 
Leighton,  and  William  Carstares),  Thomas  Chalmers,  John  Tulloch, 
John  Caird,  Henry  Drummond,  and  the  impressive  brothers  John  and 
Donald  Baillie.  The  last  two  papers  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  These  form  a rather  different  category,  but 
one  which  is  clearly  related  to  the  central  theme  of  change  in  religious 
thought  and  organisation. 

There  are  not  many  points  in  the  book  which  arouse  doubt  or 
objection,  at  least  in  this  reviewer.  The  revision  of  Professor  Cheyne’s 
inaugural  lecture  of  1965,  “Diversity  and  development  in  Scottish 
Presbyterianism”,  extends  to  mentioning  the  1979  and  1994  Books  of 
Common  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  but  not  the  ordination  of 
women  ministers  and  elders  from  1968  - a development  which,  some 
would  argue,  has  been  the  most  notable  change  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland’s  450-year  history.  The  searching  and  closely  engaged 
assessment  of  Thomas  Chalmers  seems  unduly  pessimistic  in 
proclaiming  him  a “failure”.  Chalmers’s  view  of  the  ideal  relationship 
of  Church  and  State,  .and  some  of  his  hopes  of  what  would  result  from 
it,  were  largely  realised  by  the  spiritual  independence  provisions  of 
1921  and  1929,  and  the  effect  these  had  on  drawing  most  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  back  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  these  respects,  if  not  in 
others,  Chalmers’s  aims  won  ultimate  success.  A statement  that 
Tractarian  influence  had  the  effect  of  nearly  splitting  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  1990s  (presumably  over  the  issue  of  women  clergy)  is 
decidedly  exaggerated.  Perhaps  on  too  many  occasions  the  author  uses 
a lecture-room  method  of  presenting  a list  of  enumerated  points  - a 
technique  which  may  emphasise  his  arguments  but  which  also  breaks 
up  the  flow  of  his  text. 

So  some  reservations  do  arise  about  the  book,  but  these  are  far  too 
few  to  detract  substantially  from  the  impression  one  gains  of  its  overall 
scholarly,  fair  and  objective  approach.  The  treatment  moves  with 
invariable  clarity  and  fullness  of  consideration  among  personalities  and 
between  ecclesiastical  turning-points  and  movements  of  thought  - ; 
from  Revolution  to  Disruption,  from  rationalism  to  Evangelicalism, 
from  biblical  criticism  and  the  debate  over  evolution  to  Barthianism. 
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and  onwards  to  ecumenical  efforts  and  the  mutual  reinforcement  of 
religious  belief  and  modern  science.  The  various  contributions  are 
important  and  enlightening,  and  will  whet  the  appetites  of  their  readers 
for  further  study.  It  is  a great  convenience  to  have  them  gathered 
together  between  hard  covers. 


Ian  Machin 
University  of  Dundee 
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